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NEXT STEPS IN THE CHILD LABOR CAMPAIGN' 

OWEN R. LOVEJOY 
Secretary National Child Labor Committee 

FROM the national point of view, the first important question 
regarding child labor is, how much is there in America? 
There is more than ever at any one time in any other 
nation of the western world. There are no comprehensive sta- 
tistics later than those of 1900, which showed 1,750,180 work- 
ing children between 10 and 15 years of age. 

Second, we want to know why we have child labor. This 
question would lead us to a consideration of problems of pov- 
erty, ignorance, self-interest of employers as well as of parents, 
and lack of constructive opportunities to fill in the otherwise 
vacuous life of many young people. Of persons directly re- 
sponsible there are three classes : employers, parents and chil- 
dren. Of course the majority of all these three classes are 
opposed to child labor ; but so far as it has supporters they be- 
long ordinarily to these three groups. 

In the third place, we need analysis and discrimination. Not 
all kinds of child labor are bad. We have no objection to a boy 
of fifteen years working eight hours a day at a good trade which 
offers a fair wage and gives a chance for advancement ; but we 
do believe that, despite all efforts to make work beautiful, there 
is no way in which we can so idealize and beautify a ten-hour 
day in a factory for a fourteen-year-old child as to make the two 
elements harmonize. We believe girls ought to learn to sweep 
and take care of the baby, to wash dishes so constructively that 
they can be washed again, to prepare food and serve it, to prac- 
tise all these household arts and many other arts ; and these 
tasks ought to be made beautiful. Some of them do mean hard 
work, but they can be so filled with significance that they will 

' Read at the meeting of the Academy of Political Science, April 19, 1912. 
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attract the girl. Regardless of so-called social classes, every 
child should learn at the earliest possible age the dignity and 
honor, as well as necessity, of hard work ; but we must draw a 
line somewhere, a line which is necessary partly on physiolog- 
ical and partly on psychological grounds. We may develop 
a wholesome relation of the child to education or to household 
duties, but there is no relationship that can be made wholesome 
between a twelve-year-old girl and a cotton-spinning frame for 
twelve hours a day or twelve hours a night, however we adjust 
it or attempt to idealize that spinning frame or cotton mill, and 
however we talk about its beautiful lights flashing through the 
darkness, and the luxurious hum of its perfectly-adjusted ma- 
chinery, and the high colors of the fabrics being woven by the 
machinery. When we try to adjust a twelve-year-old girl to it 
we prostitute the divine element in that girl's nature. So there 
are certain lines of a so-called repressive nature, whether we may 
have any constructive opportunities for a twelve-year-old child 
or not ; whether or not we can provide a campfire or industrial 
training or a well-ventilated schoolhouse. I protest that idle- 
ness, broken by such exercise and activities as the child will dis- 
cover for himself if they are not provided for him, is better for 
a twelve-year-old child than a twelve-hour day in a mine, a 
cotton mill, a glass factory, a sweatshop or one of the ordinary 
street trades, which are considered by careful students of the 
problem the most injurious of all child occupations. Therefore, 
we need discrimination. 

In analyzing and breaking up the problem we find we also 
break up the army of people opposed to child labor ; this offers 
a difficult problem to the constructive student of this social 
question. For example, no right-minded citizen will say he 
believes in child labor. It is only when you break up your 
problem into its constituent elements that you begin to lose 
your adherents. The cotton manufacturer thinks the coal oper- 
ator inexcusable for allowing little breaker-boys ten, twelve or 
fourteen years old to bend over nine hours a day picking slate. 
He would not do it. But he knows that the boys and girls who 
have come down from the mountains of the South, and thus 
escaped the ravages of the hookworm, are immeasurably blessed 
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by working ten or twelve hours a day or night in his cotton 
mill. In the same way the coal operator would not be guilty of 
employing little boys every night every other week in the glass 
factory ; that is intolerable. But it is all right to let these little 
Polish and Italian boys bend over the coal chute, because they 
are foreigners, anyway — and besides, coal cannot be mined 
without them. The preachers in the coal regions are all op- 
posed to the iniquity 6i employing little boys in the coal break- 
ers, are they not? No, to the iniquity of Sunday base ball; 
that is their text. 

The glass manufacturer is sure the cotton manufacturer and 
the coal operator are exploiters, but that a boy employed at 
the feet of the glass blower is getting the best kind of industrial 
training, and therefore child labor in the glass house is a social 
benefit. So the newspaper men are all against child labor, but 
not against the child laborer carrying papers on the streets. 
The farmers are against it, but not on the farm. The people 
in this city are all opposed to child labor, but suppose you try 
to put an end to the employment of children in perhaps 13,000 
or 1 5 ,000 homes in New York city, in the kinds of home work 
now absolutely beyond the scope of law. No matter how 
watertight we try to make the law, no matter how many in- 
spectors we appoint, it is absolutely impossible to regulate home 
work so long as we have families employed in their homes in 
making articles for commerce. Child labor cannot be regu- 
lated. But suppose you pass a law to put an end to that — do 
you think the people of New York would stand for such pro- 
tection of the children? They would immediately tell you that 
you will starve some poor widow. So we break up our army ; 
we lose our friends. 

In the fourth place, we must study the social effects of child 
labor, and I have not time to do more than indicate them. As 
to health, we know from the few scattered reports that child 
laborers are more often injured by industrial occupations than 
adults. 

The effect on education we know. The two are incompatible. 
Where child labor thrives education declines. When measures 
are taken that put an effective restriction upon child labor, 
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education advances. A few years ago we were told by the 
southern cotton manufacturers that it was not necessary to have 
inspectors, because no child could be employed legally under 
twelve years of age, and because they had a gentlemen's agree- 
ment to obey that law. Finally a factory inspector was ap- 
pointed for South Carolina, and in the first three months he 
took out of the cotton mills of the state more than fifteen hun- 
dred little boys and girls illegally employed. That was only 
an incidental benefit of his work. The real constructive work 
is that there has been an epidemic of schoolhouse building in 
South Carolina ever since. 

What of the effect on morals? If I had time to debate the 
old proposition that " Satan finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do," I would show you that a larger proportion of 
working children get into the toils of the law than of so- 
called idle children, who are getting an education and having 
fun. These latter children escape arrest, escape the reform- 
atory, escape the juvenile court, because their lives are filled 
with the imaginative, with the constructive, with the beautiful 
of which Dr. Gulick has spoken. We ought to have more of 
these things. I should like every child in the country decorated 
with a garland about the brow, to show that we still maintain 
the faith that every child bears the divine image. We need 
that. But the children who go into the factories and sweatshops 
and street trades are the children who fall below the moral level 
and get into trouble. 

We need also to study the effect of child labor upon our 
standards of living and wages. We need to learn how far the 
competition of the ignorant, inefficient child breaks down the 
standards of wages and family income. The connection is defi- 
nite and direct, as can be amply proved. 

In the fifth place, we need agencies and equipment to handle 
these specific problems. I am not one of those critics of the 
church who argue that every church ought to become a body 
of investigators and agitators to remove these specific abuses. 
A church of fifteen hundred members cannot constitute itself 
an investigation committee on child welfare in its community. 
It is not trained for it. When my plumbing is out of order I 
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send for a trained plumber. We have a committee organized 
to handle these detailed questions that require expert training 
and to act as agent for the church. What we want of the 
church and all other religious, moral and social organizations, 
is the moral and financial support to help do the work. 

We need specific agents for investigation and for drafting 
laws. The average citizen does not know how to draft any kind 
of a law ; that task needs training. We need men trained in 
promoting legislation and many other specific tasks which re- 
quire special training. 

We need to study efficient administration. I have a letter 
from a man in Massachusetts saying, " The factory inspectors 
in this community are old soldiers, and the truant officers are 
janitors, and the whole child-labor law and compulsory educa- 
tion law in this town are jokes." Similar complaints come from 
all parts of the country. We need to study that situation and 
find how extensive it is. There is no use simply getting good 
laws on our statute books. If we need good laws we need yet 
more their careful, efficient, systematic enforcement. 

We need also the arousing of public sentiment, through 
speeches, newspapers, magazines, and all agencies of publicity. 
This is shown by the complete victory that has just come after 
a five-years' campaign on the part of the National Child Labor 
Committee to get the federal government to establish a chil- 
dren's bureau. After that bill was drafted, nearly six years ago, 
the National Child Labor Committee took it up, and we have 
been agitating for it ever since. Finding that general agitation 
did very little good, we placed a lobbyist in Washington and 
kept him there for four years, canvassing every man who came 
to Washington and finding what support we could get. We 
drew into this campaign churches, women's clubs, manufac- 
turers' associations, labor unions and other organizations that 
have reached an immensely larger public than we could reach, 
and an aroused public interest carried the bill through. The 
children's bureau has been established, and day before yester- 
day the President appointed the best man in America as its 
chief — Miss Julia C. Lathrop. Our victory is won. We have 
tried to secure better laws in the different states, and during the 
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past eight years thirty-eight states have strengthened their laws, 
no less than thirty legislating last year. 

We must cooperate with all other special agencies for child 
welfare. We can cooperate with the Campfire Girls and the Boy 
Scouts, the Playground Association and the vocational guidance 
workers, for it is all one problem. Though we cannot separate 
the problem into its constituent elements, each group of workers 
must push its own part of the task and do it by special and well- 
directed effort. 
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